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ABSTRACT 

The seeds of mass communication research in 
broadcasting were extracurricular, not academic, inspired by 
experimental campus radio stations. Prior to the ^id-1930s, radio 
research was scarce. Until World War II, radio speech was the most 
important topic, followed by articles on to use radio for 
improving instruction. There are three increasingly likely 
explanations for this narrowness of scope: (1) teachers viewed 
broadcasting in terlws of public address rather than from a theory of 
behavior, (2) speech was just establishing itself as a legitimate 
field, and (3) the idea of programatic research was alien to 
departments of speech. As a result, most early scholarship on 
broadcasting and communication waff done in o^ther departments. Paul 
Lazarsfeld* s development of panel analysis and uses and 
gratifications studies and Robert Park's and George Gallup' s work in 




try and art theory,, 
research in the 1950s mirroc-s the disillusionment with the power of 
mass media itself. Marshall McLuhan's controversial work in the 1960s 
rekindled widespread interest in broadcasting research. (JL) 
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The developiseat of^ nass. coBDunicatioa ceseacch in our 
£ie34, with one exception, closely parallels the 
development ot the rest of the field cf speech as a 

scholarly enterprise. Like the bulk of the other early 

\ 

^da^oqical concerns in our departments cf speech, the early 
conc^^ns about broadcasting vere centered on one ^oal: the 
impcoyement of students* ability to do. This concern 
affected not only what and hov we taugh£, but our research 
as veil. Thus, just as one of the most common of the early 
broadcasting courses that ve offered was Radio Speech or 
Speech in Radio, so the most -commcn research had to with 
identifying the kiad of speaking ifhat was most eff.ective cn 
radio.* 



To understan'd the reasons for this historical 

^ 

y of 

it 



phenomenon, which is i^uite at ivariance with the histor 
aost disciplines duriovj the earry part of this century. 



is essential to consider the seeds from which our current 
progrdms in sipeech communication and broadcasting emerged. 
Those seeds were not academic, they wero extracurricular. 
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Just as our lodera taeatre programs energed in -good part 
froB the draaatic clubs that existent ou most campuses in the 
lUkly part of this ceatury and our modern departient^ of 
spe^h vere influenced by the existence of the debating 
societies, academic programs in broadcasting vere probabl^ 
inspired--at least in part — by the experimental campus radio 
stations vhich generally had^been started b*y some students 
or professors ot engineering who liked to tinker. Students 
involved vith tnose enterprises wanted faculty help — to 
improve their skills at announcing and producing programs 
tor radio. They also needed ' faculty advisers to insure 
continuity and direction which they were not getting >from 
the constantly changing gfoup of student leaders. 

Those early, empire builders who created the great 
departments 6f^ speech — the 6. E. Densmoies, the EdwaW 
Hiibies, the Frank Harigs, the Charles Woplberts, the Arldrew 
Heavers, and the James O'Neills-- saw the potential of^ the 
budding medium of radio and its relationsnii^ tc the general 
field of oral communication with which they were concerned. 
They undoubtedly also saw the potential in the great 
^.nterest of young pisopie in* this new electronic medium to 
add to, their growing domains and they tooK advantage of it. 
They added couches in radio to their curricula and then 
generally converted one of their rhetoric and public address, 
scholacs to teach them. 

Since there were a relatively few qz<iit empire builders 
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in ouc tield, the m^bet of institutioas which developed 
vock in btoadcdstin j in these early days vas liiDited. One 
of the early teachers of broadcasting. Forest Whan,^ biased 
this liiitatioa for the leager body of • radio' research that* 
vas done prior to the iid*thirties (Whan, 1944). He' 
reported that '*as late as 1933 • • • only' 16 colleges 
offered instruction in [radio] techniques," By the end of 
the decade, tfaougn, that DUBber had leaped to over 360 and 
by the'eDd of' 1940 to wdll over 500. 

ADOther chionicle^r of thd early history df broadcasting 
xesearch in our field, Edgar Willis, also benoaned speech 
scholars* lack of interest in radio, despite the fact that, 
as* he put it,* "the development of radio broadcasting 
trenendously extendad the influence of oral communication^' 
(ilillis, 1955, .p. 261). - He pointed out that it took nine 
years from the time that public radio began, which he 
spotted at 1920, before the first thesis about broadcasting 
appeared in. our field. (That was an N.A* thesis completed at 
the University of Southern California by Catherine E.^ Shank 
on the topic, St,udy of the Belation ot Certain Types of 
Vpicds to successful fiadio Broadcasting.") By 1940, only 3^ 
ot the 1200 or more graduate theses complcted^in departments ^ 
of speech betiieen 1929 and 1939 dealt with some aspect of 
radio — 32 .lAs and 3 Pabs. (The PhDs weVe Shernan Lair-tcnis 



at Wisconsin in 1939 titled IThe Basic Course in 'Radio;" 
Hintred Bird's at lowa^in 1S38* titled "An Analysis of the 
kins and Practices of toe Principal Sponsors ■oif^J_du£atiqn,_bx 



»AG£ a 

Radio in the United States^..*'< dui Rupert Coctright*s at 
Hichigan on **K lecbnigue • for Measuring Perception 
Differences for Radio and Djlrect Audience Speaking. 

Two teachers of broadcasting voce probably responsible 
/ f or^ directing Dore^ than* half of all ' ot the^tbes^s and 
dissertation research done in sp^^'ech departments up to^J^rld 
War lI**Henry Evbank at Hisccnsin and H. Clay Harshbazrger ^at 

leva. . 1 * . 

\ 

Alnost all of the published articles by people from our 

field, as veil as theses, vere focussed on radio speech* 

/ * * * . • 

The first article that appeared in Ihe Quarter ly Journa l gt 

gpeec h Was txtlod ^'Princ^ples of Effective Radio Speaking* 

That vas in 1930, the author vas .Sherman La.vton. One 

article a year about radio appeared in gJS in 193T and 1932 

and tvo a year ]in 1933 and M934. Their titles: 

^Broadcasting and ^Speech Habits/'' ''Studies in the Techniques 

of Radio Spe4ch'/' ^Im Radio Influences Speech,*' "Rates of 

Speech in Radio Speakin^^ " "Radio Drama and the* Speech 

Curriculum," and ^Radio Speech in the High Schools." 

While the primary focus of theses, dissertations, and 

* ' ^, 

articles in our fiqld during this period vas performance, a 

' • • .• j 

strong secondary focus vas pedagogy: hew to use radio for 
improving' instruction in general or in some particular 
field, ' . \ 

It vas mafiy years before .scholars in our field beg4n to 
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consider seriously the ia-pact of radio on the larg^er 

society, the .vays in vhich the foris by vhich^ He comiiunicate 

effect the foras 'by 'vhich we* live* It is difficult in the 

nineteen eighties to discover for certain the reasons 'for 

this narrowness of vision of broadcasting .research in the 

nineteen twenties and thirties. I suspect, it vas partly due 

to the fact that the training ot J^the broadcastincj^ teacrhers 

of th^t period had ill-prepared thef «f or the task* Ihey 

vere viewing broadcasting through the lens of public « 

address, ^ rath ei tnan through a'theary of ):)ehavior, of ar^, 

or of dis«course that transcended modes df Qonmunication. A 

1 / ^ , 

second possible reason for the hesitancy to depart too far 

'£lcm other kinds of research then * going on in their . 

departnents^H^s that speech itself waS| still a fledgling 

field, * attempting to establish itsel4^ in the university 

cosnunity and not yet sufficiently * secure to' risk the 

breaking of nev frontiers vith totally different' kinds of 

research on radio. The third, and I believe the most likely 

reason for ,our failure to develop important ' broadcasting 

s ' 

scfKolar^hip is ^that tne idea of programmatic research vas- 

' * ' • ^1. 

-largely alien to depar^j^Ats of speech, and programmatic 

research was needed* (To a very^ great extent, tbe lack of 

programmatic research remains a . problem vith the mass 

(:ommunication vock , in most departments of speech ^ 

communication*) 

/ ^ 

Because of these problems — our failure to develop. 



coherent programs of research and the narrov focus of the 
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work done nitlrin 6peech--aost of the iaportdnt early 
scholdi^h'ip ob broddCdSting and aass coDOuniccitioD generally 
vas done outside d^partnents of speech: in departments of 
sociology, psychology, and political science; Directing, 
this influential research vere people . such as Eaul 
Lazarsfeld, Carl Hovland,. and'Harpld Lassvell. Hovland and 
Lassvell were propelled into aass ccmounication research by' 
iorld Har II vhen^our goveinient vanted to understand how;t^ 
do a better job v£ persuading* i^assses or Anerican draftees 
to put more heart into the fight. Each had done some work 
on the aedia earMe.rv bi)t it yas their Wartime vork that 
largely brouglit then into proninence as aass coaaunication 

4 

scholars, 

?aul Lazarsfeld vas involved in aass communication 

research much earlier, first in Europe, then^in the Office 

of Radio Research at Princeton, and finally at the Bureau of 

Applied Social Besearch at Columbia University, He affected. 

our field in aany ways, mo^t notably by aaking us ;iDore* 

sophisticated aethodologically • ' He not only led the 

development of many methods oi's1:udy — most importantly panel 

analysis and uses and'gratif icationss — he stimulated us to 

be more sensitive to all ot cur research todls. 

tt 

Another of the important ^arly influences — both 
methodologically and, to a lesser extent, substantively-*vas 
the'dev eloping field of public opinion research. Here, the 
theoretical vritinvjs of Robert Park at the Uiiiversity of 
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Cbicago were extcaoiely iapcitant. Pack, coo.bining bis 
^peciences as a pcofessiopal jcucnalist with his «cadenic 
wock in psychology 'and sociology, gave us ^npoctant insights 
to collective' behaTioc and public opinion., tfhere Park 
protided the* theory, George .Gallup and his colleagues 
provided nany of the sophisticated ^survey methods which 
.becane important tor the acaden^c scholar of nass 
conaunicatioD. Uhile a student at , the University of lova, 
during bis teaching years at Draic^ and Northwestern, and 
finally tb^o\)jhout his decades of vork .in advertising 
agencies and heading his own research fira, Gallup) he^^d 
not only to Bake the' Gallup Foil a household tern, but also 
to Bake the practice of polling a highly sophisticated art. 

Research on ^ the notion picture^ tolloved quite a 
different path than broadcasting research. Apparently the 
tirst graduate thesis on the notion pictlrfe was Bay Short's 
a. A. thesis titled "A Social. Study of the Moticn Picture.-" 
It was conpleted at the University . of Iowa in 1916, but it 
started no instant floo4 of research.. It was four years 
before another thesis aDout the ^film was done, this one a' 
PhO at Southern Baptist* Theologica 1 Seoina.ry. 

Despite tne fact tnat the developtnent of the notion 

picture preceded the develo^nent of brpadcasting and that 

♦ 

the first graduate thesis in filn prededed the first one 
about radio, research on the notion picture soon ],agged well 
behind that on broadcasting. Haynoiid Fielding attrib^ltes 
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this difference to the fiict that' broadcasting found its %dy 
into Bost college and university curricula by the 
1930sr — largely by way of speech .aird tiheatre departments. 
Study of the action picture, on the other hand, did not 
become a significant part of college and university 
curricula until the 1950s and 60s (Fielding, 1-97 S) . 

.Because no academic field lay claim to the study of the 

motion picture, "^as , the field of speepji had dene for radio 

and joutnalisB had done for the newspaper, what Ij^ttle 

research was done on cinena originated in a greater variety 

of departnents. The result vas that the focus of the 

research varied by institution, depending on the- acadeaic 

atniie of the faculty aeoiber' who became an early filn buff*' 

Thus, iiK the four universities in whicn a significant nunber 

of fill theses wejce done prior to 1950, • that research «as 

largely^ audio-visual work at Ohio Statie, production and 

. / • ' ' 

aesthetics at the University "of Southern California, 

pisychological arid child developBental. at the University of 

lowav aJRl largely instructional at Boston University. 

is with broadcasting, contemporary scholarship in film 
has been influenced more by the earlier work rron outside 

♦ * 

our field ^han by that within it. .Ihe influences on film, , 
though, are- more frort huianiliiesj scholars than social 
scientists. floro than anything else, the history that has 
shaped our filn research is the history of .literary theory 
ajfl research and, to a I'essec^xtent, art theory. 



' ' ' / 

'^The history or iiass coiauDication resea-rch cafiUot; be 
discussed neauinyfully without noting th6 disillusion/ with 
it in the 1950s— in good part because of . diSillusionnent 
about the power of the mass ' «€dia. Ihe a^t prij^uctive 
scholars to that point had , beccie involved with lass 
coiiunicdtion reseat ch because they thought the aedia were 
treaendously powerful and that that power could, be harnessed 
if ve cpuld just understand their interaction with people* 
Mhen these scholars failed to find the sorts of direct, 
powerful effects they expect.€d, tjiey . turned away, f roa aass 
coaaunication research and returned to acre * traditional 
studies in their respective fields^ 

- Although it is virtrually iapossible to establish causal 
celationships with histpxical data in a persuasive way fbr 
the skeptics — a group within which I include ayself — f aa 
convinced that one person is largely responsible for 
rekindling widespread interest in iccial scientific research 
on aass coaaunication. He* was an odd person^ to play such^a 
role for he had little faith in the social sciences—he was 
aore poet than scholar, preferring the stiaulating aetaphor 
to observable fact, analogy to data, y.1 aa referring, of 
course, to Marshall HcLuhan* 

Pew of us who were doing research in aass coaaunication 

accepted the work o< HcLuhan in. the 1960s when he gained 

national attention. He pointed out his inconsistencies, his 

* 

inaccuracies, the iapossibility of testing his claias or. 
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■QCh of the tiae, even uDdcrst anding pieciseiy vhat those 

ciaiss were. In spite of ourselves, though, he changed the 

way ve looked dt our vorld and, hence, the way ve looked at' 

our vork. He stinulated us «^to rcconceptuaiize aass 

coaiunication processes vhich, in turn, led us to begin 

asking different types of questions. In this vay, he was 

largely .responsible .for the g^f^t resurgence in sass 

coftBunication research that ve see today .and, even -^ore 

important,- ^or*the fact that that .research is lore 

theoretical. It ^ is in good part because of Marshall 

HcLuhan, and the increasing body of yoMng scholars vho have 

been influeD|ed, either diiectlj oif- indiiectly by hia, that 

the next decade or two should be highly ' productive of fine 
■ - % ■ 

■ass coBOunicatioQ reseac^ch. • . • 



J 
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